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but no such organization was established. They, however, held a dinner in memory of Fourier (April 7, 1849) at which the idyllic world of this least violent of social thinkers was extolled in terms befitting the occasion. Enthusiastic references to Fourier's phalansteres and the impending doom of the cities was later interpreted by imaginative police officials as a plot for the destruction of the Russian capital. On April 22, 1849? thirty-nine members of the group were arrested. Although nothing could be proved against them except a "conspiracy of ideas/' an offense unknown to the criminal code, a specially constituted military court sentenced fifteen of the accused to death and six to forced labor or deportation to Siberia. At the last moment, after the convicted men were brought to the place of execution, death sentences were dramatically commuted to imprisonment. Among the victims of the Petrashevsky affair was the poet A. N. Pleshcheev and Fedor Dostoevsky, whose first works had only recently appeared in print. Dostoevsky was sentenced to four years of hard labor to be followed by six years of army service in a Siberian garrison.
CENSORSHIP
The rigor and absurdity of censorship under Nicholas are proverbial. The censorship law of June 10, 1826, a voluminous enactment in 230 articles, made it the duty of the censors to watch over science and education, to ensure good behavior of the citizens and internal safety, and to direct public opinion according to "the existing conditions and the views of the government/' Under this law the powers of the censors were practically unlimited and opportunities for arbitrary action boundless. After the resignation of Shishkov and the appointment of Prince Liven as minister of education, the act of 1826 was superseded by the more liberal censorship law of April 22, 1828, which directed the censors merely to prevent the appearance of "harmful" publications and relieved them of the duty of directing public opinion and correcting "mistakes" of fact or even the style of the authors. The law of 1828 remained in force throughout the reign of Nicholas, but it was amended and interpreted in a manner which for all practical purposes was a return to the principles of the act of 1826. Censorship restrictions began to pile up after the French revolution of 1830, and especially following the appointment of Uvarov as minister of education in 1833. The most distressing feature of the censorship regime was, perhaps, the multiplicity of agencies vested with ill defined powers